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310 Editorial 

We cannot vouch for the truth of the story, although it 
rests on better authority than most of the tales that are told 
about Lincoln. However authentic its details, it presents a 
trait of homely kindness, the possession of which constitutes 
one of the most attractive aspects of Lincoln's personality. 

THE PRINTING OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 

The last day of the year brings to hand the January, 1917, 
number of the quarterly Journal of a neighboring state his- 
torical society. What the local conditions may be which 
render it necessary to be a year behind with the publication 
of this periodical, we are unaware. Reference is made to it 
by way of calling attention to a practice which is all too 
common with respect to the issuance of historical periodicals 
and other publications. If a quarterly must appear six 
months or a year late it would seem to be a fair question 
whether its appearance at all is worth while. If such delays 
are due to the slackness or incompetency of the editor, the 
proper authorities should apply a much needed stimulant. 
If they are due to conditions beyond the editor's control, 
reform (in the quarter responsible for the delay) is still 
desirable. We suspect that commonly such delays are caused 
by the state printers, by whom, at least in the Middle West, 
historical pubhcations are generally issued. We speak the 
more feelingly on the subject because our own Society is not 
immune from the criticism vmder discussion. The printer 
dallied for a year over our most recently issued volume, while 
it required six months to get a forty-page bulletin printed. 
It avails little for editors to be punctual and businesslike in 
turning out their work, if it may then be hung up indefinitely 
by the printer, with the editor deprived of any means of 
amending the situation. Quite possibly state printers are 
themselves the victims of a system the amendment of which 
is beyond their control. Of this we have no particular knowl- 
edge. Wherever the responsibility may justly be placed, the 
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manner in which most public printing is done in this country 
oifers a severe commentary upon our boasted American 
efficiency. 

IS WAR BECOMING MORE HORRIBLE? 

There is an ancient story concerning a grave debate 
indulged in by a group of English philosophers during the 
Stuart period over the question why a fish does not weigh 
anything when in the water. At length it occurred to one 
of them to weigh a vessel of water with a fish in it, and again 
with the fish removed. As a result of this simple test the 
philosophers were forced to seek a new subject upon which 
to exercise their wits. At the present time it seems to be 
generally assumed that with the invention of new implements 
of warfare and of improvements upon old ones the horrors 
of war have steadily increased ; in particular, that the present 
war is far more horrible to those who participate in it than 
any of its predecessors in the history of the human race have 
been. Such a belief as this entails obvious consequences affect- 
ing not only the peace of mind of our people but, in the last 
analysis, the success of the cause to which ovu* nation is com- 
mitted. For if it is indeed true that our young manhood is 
going to certain death under circumstances more awful than 
the pages of military history have hitherto ever recorded, 
our wilhngness as individuals to send our loved ones to meet 
such a fate must be seriously shaken by the prospect; while, 
collectively, the will of the nation to persist in the war upon 
which we have embarked will be similarly affected. In a 
word, such an impression gravely threatens the morale of 
the nation, including both those who go to war and those who 
send them forth. That our Teutonic foemen have not been 
unmindful of this is amply evidenced by the new and hellish 
connotation which in recent years they have succeeded in 
attaching to the word shrecklichkeit. To German shrecklich- 
keit we will pay our respects presently. Meanwhile we 



